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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN PAKISTAN 
AND OTHER MUSLIM STATES'! 
His Royal Highness The Prince Aga Khan 


When two years ago I had the honour and pleasure of being amongst 
you, the whole of my address was taken up with, what I may call in 
short, the soul of Pakistan. Though your objective is political, econo- 
mic and of worldly affairs and not religious and spiritual, yet I felt that 
it was necessary to place before you the spiritual and religious ideals and 
principles of conduct, which made Islam great in the first century of the 
Hijri era and departure from which has brought about the general decline 
and fall of Muslim nations and peoples. Without a proper spiritual 
motive power, a great nation is never built. For that reason I was 
entirely absorbed with what should be the spirit of Islam in Pakistan. 


According to Muslim ideas, perfection is only reached when body 
and soul alike have reached their zenith. Soa nation like Pakistan 
must also think of its material body. Today therefore I shall place before 
you some considerations relative to material development in Pakistan 
particularly and other Muslim countries generally. 


The earth is getting smaller and smaller and its countries and people 
are becoming more and more dependent on each other. Some hundred 
years ago, economic conditions and processes in Northern America or 
China, though ultimately of influence over the life of the people here and in 
the Middle East, could at least be considered of no immediate importance. 
Today scientific discoveries, leading to improvements in methods of pro- 
duction, and the use of such primary materials as iron and oil, in one 
country, can, very seriously and very soon, affect even the life of the 
individual in another part of the world. Pakistan and other Muslim na- 
tions cannot ignore or pass by world events, without fatal consequences 
to their own independence and well-being. So, let us look at the world 
outside. What is the fundamental fact and what is only a passing phase of 
the present political and economic situation. The fundamental fact is that 








1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on February 1, 1952. 
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the only two really independent and master nations of the world—the 
United States and Russia—have both one and the same objective, though 
the methods they follow are totally different. The national effort of 
the one, as well as the national effort of the other, has for its objective 
constantly increasing capital investment, with its inevitable consequence, 
proportionate increase in production. The end of the two is the same. 
Their methods are incredibly different. In the United States and to a 
lesser extent in Canada, this vast and ever-growing capital investment has 
been brought about by free competition, ever taking advantage of mecha- 
nisation in an effort to increase production. Having been the first to realise 
that human effort directly applied cannot, by any stretch of imagination, 
increase the fruit of labour to the extent needed, the Americans were 
the first to try and replace manpower, wherever possible, by machine 
and to reduce to a minimum human physical effort in production. America 
leads in the race for capital investment on a constantly increasing scale, 
which is the essential foundation of modern productivity, and for 
improving standards and techniques. After the Revolution of 1917, 
Lenin and his immediate associates, brought up in the production theories 
of Marx and Engels, having seen for themselves the consequences in 
industry and agriculture of what I may briefly call manpowerism, realised 
that the new idealistic Republic could never survive, unless all its efforts 
were concentrated on capital investment. I believe it was Lenin who 
said : “Socialism is electricity”. In a nutshell, this saying puts the case 
for the concentration of effort on capital investment. 


Without the extensive background of the American competitive 
effort, the rulers of Russia had, and have, no alternative but to follow 
a system, which necessitates that, for a generation or two, consumer pro- 
duction and consumer needs should be reduced to a minimum and 
all effort concentrated on capital investment as the great objective of 
national activity. Capital investment in Russia is going ahead, though 
at present it is still behind investment in America. But neither the one 
nor the other is a happy go-as-you-please welfare state, with the mini- 
mum of effort and with natural manpowerism. By different methods, 
the race is being run to attain the highest replacement of paltry human 
creative capacity by the use of the forces of nature, harnessed and cor- 
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trolled by man’s intelligence. For those who are not prepared to follow 
this course, whether in Europe or Asia, there are only two alternatives, 
colonialism or communism. Colonialism is not a political process. 
It is the absence of production in proportion to population, resulting 
from an absence of capital investment in relation to the past, present 
or future. Nobody dreams of changing the political conditions of certain 
European countries. But if their present methods are continued, they will 
be—in fact, they already are—on the brink of colonialism, although not 
in name. 


What about us here ? What about the Muslim world generally ? 
If real independence is desired for Pakistan or, for that matter, for any 
Muslim country, the present generation must be ready to reduce wel- 
farism and consumerism to the very limit and replace it by capital invest- 
ment. If the whole effort of the nation is conscientiously, as in Russia, 
devoted to the reducing of consumption and the increasing of capital 
investment, you may, say in 20 years, build up the elements of a free system, 
independent alike of communism and colonialism. Imperialism and 
colonialism are not brought about by the desire for dominance by one 
party and for servience by the other. When the so-called imperialist 
country, with its dominating productive power, produces so much more 
that the colonial power, producing little, is ready to receive from the abund- 
ance of the former what it cannot produce itself, that day colonialism has 
come to stay, whether it be in Europe or Asia. Every year, during peace 
time, there is, in each country, a profitable balance somewhere. If that 
balance is used for the purpose of capital investment and no other, and 
the amount of it is constantly increased by sacrifices made by the people, 
it will be possible for this country and for the countries of the Middle 
East to turn a new leaf of life. 


We know that vast plans are being made by your Government for 
development. But unless every man realises the importance of invest- 
ment, howsoever small, and there is, at the same time, guidance from the 
authorities for the investments to be diverted to the production of capital 
goods, either directly or indirectly, by the production of such essentials 
as power and food, youcannot build a healthy independent national state. 
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Science must come into industry, in which, of course, I include the biggest 
of all industries, agriculture. It must have behind it the conscientious 
and willing effort of the people. If such effort is not made, and the nation 
is left to go-as-you-please methods, a time may come when, for its yery 
survival, it may be compelled to try some form of compulsory investment 
such as in Russia. The alternative to that would be total economic de- 
pendence on either one or the other of the two capital investing countries, 
viz. America or Russia. It is for this reason that our statesmen and reli- 
gious leaders, who, as true Muslims, must realise that the soul and the 
body are interdependent and indeed are one in life, use their influence 
with the masses to bring about a general awakening to the necessity of 
constant investment. With the standard of life already low and precari- 
ous, it is difficult to forego the immediate advantage. But not to forego 
it will mean future loss. Nevertheless the choice must be made now. The 
people should be taught, not merely to read and write, but also to realise 
the value of power produced by machinery ; and machinery can only be 
had by investment. 


PAKISTAN AND WORLD FOOD' 


H. S. M. Ishaque 


What is the food situation of Pakistan as compared with that of the 
world? The area of Pakistan is about 361 thousand square miles, which 
is about 0.7% of the world’s area, which is about 52 million square 
miles. Our population is 76 million, which is 3°2% of the world’s popu- 
lation, which is 2,377 million. 


Our production of foodgrains at the present moment is of the order 
of 17.5 million tons. The area under foodgrains in Pakistanis of the 
order of 37 million acres, whereas in the world as a whole it is 1,145 
million acres. The per capita acreage under food in the world as a 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on July 27, 1951. 
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whole is .482, whereas in Pakistan it is .510, which means we are one of 
those few fortunate countries which have a slightly higher average per 
capita acreage under food than the world as a whole. 


We have also the good fortune that our per capita production 
of foodgrains is 531 lbs., whereas in the world as a whole it is 529. By 
foodgrains I mean all the foodgrains taken together, not, of course, all 
the foodstuffs but the cereals. 


Assuming that whatever is produced in the world as a whole is 
distributed equitably, we have a saving of about 2 lbs. per capita. That 
is why we are able to export, if not regularly, at least occasionally, round 
about 500,000 tons of foodgrains to our neighbouring countries. During 
the last few months we have exported very substantial quantities of food- 
grains and other commodities to our neighbour, India, which means that 
Pakistan does really try to help her neighbours irrespective of what they may 
do in turn for her ; and last year we exported a fair quantity to Japan and 
to Germany. But from the point of view as to what contribution 
can Pakistan make to the world’s food requirements, we cannot be 
content with an occasional export of 500,000 tons. We must look ahead 
and find out what the situation is going to be some years in the future. 


Agriculture is one sector of national economy in which progress 
is very slow. I shall therefore take, on a purely tentative basis, an ad hoc 
estimate just to see what will happen to the food situation of the world 
and of Pakistan in the next 20 years. What will be the situation in 1970. 
We must take into account the likely increase in population in Pakistan as 
well as in the rest of the world. Our population at present is 76 million 
and our rate of increase is higher than the average for the rest of the 
world. The increase in our population being of the order of about 1.4 
or 1.5% a year, by 1970 our total population will be not less than a 100 
million. In the world as a whole there is an increase of 1% every 
year. Sir John Russell pointed out that there were 2 additional mouths 
born in the world every 3 seconds ; but now the figure has gone up to 2.02. 


The world’s food production at the present moment is of the 
order of 570 million tons. With the increase in population, the 
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demand by 1970 would be 684 million tons, an increase of about 20%. 
The annual addition in the food demand of the world as a whole is of 
the order of about 6 million tons, which is a little more than one-third 
of the total annual food production of Pakistan. You can  under- 
stand how big that demand is. Now what is going to happen to the 
world as a whole ? What contribution we can possibly make to its 
food requirements ? 


The experience of the last 15 years shows that the increase in overall 
food production has not been significant at all. Of course a very destruc- 
tive war has intervened. If you compare the total production of food 
in the world during the years 1934-38 with that in 1946-49, you will find 
that there has been an overall increase of only 2.9% or let us say 3%. 


The population is going up by 1% every year. In a period of 15 
years the overall increase in food production is only 3%. What is the 
result ? The result is malnutrition in many countries, particularly of 
Asia. It of course needs no description. And what are our expecta- 
tions during the next 20 years. Generally speaking the prospects are 
not bright. If the rate of increase in food production, which has been 
achieved during the last 14 or 15 years, is maintained the total world 
production might go up to 600 million, although the chances of its reaching 
this figure are not very bright. This will lead to a very serious problem. 
I hope however these pessimistic views will not prove true and we shall 
really enjoy a period of prosperity. 


But how about ourselves ? We have a very high increase in our 
population. We have got to examine whether we are going to main- 
tain our nutritional standards, and whether we are going to achieve any 
increase in our production ? We must take care of our population and 
at the same time make a contribution towards the needs of the rest of 
the world. 


If we are given a period of peace, I think, we shall be very very 
fortunately placed. We have very great potential. When I use the word 
potential, I do not mean merely idealist schemes, but really very sound 
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and practicable ones. We have vast stretches of land awaiting irrigation. 
And we have mighty rivers, which, every year, carry away to the sea, 
hundreds of thousands of cusecs without its being used at all. From 
the engineering point of view our projects are a sound economic and 
practicable proposition. 


I think most of you must have heard that Pakistan authorities, 
central and provincial, are at the present moment actively engaged in 
two major projects. One is called Lower Sind Barrage and the other the 
Thal Project. The execution of the Thal Project is in quite an advanced 
stage. The process of extension and completion of canals and subsidiary 
channels is being gone through. The Lower Sind Barrage is still in the 
process of being put on the ground. The headwork has not been com- 
pleted and might take another 2 years. 


But that is not all. Many people perhaps are not aware that our 
engineers are working very seriously on a number of other equally 
important projects. The Upper Sind Barrage is under survey ; and as 
soon as the Lower Sind Barrage is completed, which will be in 1955 or 
so, work will proceed on the Upper Sind Barrage. Then we have another 
very important project, thoroughly investigated by the best engineers that 
we have, which is called the Darband Barrage. We have yet another 
barrage project, under proper attention, the preliminary investigations 
having been completed, that is the Taunsa Barrage in the district of Dera 
Ghazi Khan. There is also the Warsak Project and the Abbasia Canal which 
needs only a little extension. During the next 20 years, when these pro- 
jects have been completed, new area of about 15 million acres, which is at 
present lying barren, will be brought under cultivation. 


Then we have other plans, such as anti-waterlogging ‘arrangements, 
about which I shall speak in detail a little later. We have lost in the 
Punjab and Sind about 2,500,000 acres during the last 50 years because 
of waterlogging. Every year we lose round about 50,000 acres. Water- 
logging is not one of those maladies, which cannot be cured and we feel 
we have come to the stage where we know pretty well what is wrong 
and how it could be set right. I am confident that by 1970 not only will 
we have completely stopped the extension of waterlogging but shall also 
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have recovered very nearly the entire area that has gone waste due to 
this malady. By recovering the land that we have lost through water- 
logging, we shall make a total of about 20 million new acres. All 
that is needed is to carry the water to the land. Of course, only about 
four-fifths of that area would go under foodgrains. But that would result 
in an increase of about 10 million tons in our food production. 


Our present production is of the order 17.5 million tons. If we can 
increase it by 10 million tons, we shall be in a very comfortable position. 
Our present food budget amounts to 17 million tons. By 1970, our de- 
mand for food will be 22 million tons ; but our production will, by that 
time, have increased to about 254 or 26 million tons. Therefore assuming 
that the schemes that I have sketched to youare put into execution in 
the next 20 years, this country, after meeting its own requirements, will 
be in a position to export and to supply to other countries about 3 million 
tons of foodgrains regularly. All this is on the assumption that our 
methods or system of cultivation remain unchanged and no improvements 
are effected in the lands. 


We have at present an area of about 55 million acres under grain 
cultivation. Of this about 8 to 10 million acres do not go under cultiva- 
tion every year. Our yield per acre as compared to the rest of the world 
is not very low. But I think it could very easily go up by about 
20 percent. However the question is whether Pakistan would do 
something substantial to increase it. 


Now what are we doing about it ? As you are aware, every province 
has got an Agriculture Department, and demonstration centres, 
research workers, extension workers, who are trying to teach the farmers 
new techniques or improved techniques. But the results so far have been 
limited. In this connection I might mention the assistance which the 
FAO is giving to Pakistan. We are making use of our own technicians ; 
but we are also trying to get assistance from every possible source, in- 
cluding the FAO. We have obtained from the FAO the services of about 
40 experts, a majority of whom are the best men to be found anywhere 


in the world. We hope that, in concert with our technicians, these experts, 
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who have had wide experience in many countries, will make a special 
study of our most important problems. They are in fact doing so and 
preparing specific projects. We have four of them in Pakistan today, 
who have for the last 18 months been studying our anti-waterlogging 
problem. Asa result of their studies we have now come to the stage where 
we can hope that, within the next 3 or 4 years, we shall be able to 
bring back 10,000 acres into cultivation. It might cost us a lot of 
money. But we think we shall be able to find it partly from our own 
resources and partly from foreign aid. After all our agriculture depends 
largely on canal irrigation and therefore we must make sure that through 
it our lands do not lose their productivity. This is one of the projects 
which have emerged out of the technical assistance we are getting from the 
FAO ; and this is only by way of illustration. 


We are also making a very comprehensive study and detailed pre- 
parations for complete control of renderpest, so that our cattle popula- 
tion, which constitutes an important section of our agricultural economy, 
is put on safe and sound footing by being kept immune from this 
menace, which prevails in East Bengal and Sind. There are several other 
projects too. I think the result of all these projects will make it really 
possible for us to make a contribution to the world’s food supply. 


I shall now give you very briefly my impressions of Italian agricul- 
ture. I recently had the privilege of spending one month in Italy. The 
first 2} weeks were spent in conferences and meetings of the FAO and 
the World Congress organised by the Roman Catholics. Then I made 
a tour of the country, by rail and car, going first to the south and then 
to the north. I must have done six to eight hundred miles by road. 


From the agricultural point of view I noticed two outstanding things. 
First during the whole of my travel by road, I did not see a single inch 
of ground which was not well covered by some kind of foliage. There 
is no question of soil erosion there ; they do not leave their lands un- 
covered. You will not find any field lying barren. Italy is a most 
intensively cultivated country. Secondly, in south Italy, towards Naples, 
cattle go and graze on the hills ; but in the intensively cultivated area I 
did not see any cattle grazing astray. There is reason for it. In 
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Italy they have small holdings and they do very intensive cultivation. 
There you will find neat and clean, well laid out rows of trees, separating 
one strip from another. So naturally they cannot allow cattle stray 
grazing and damaging crops. Their cattle were also in good condition. 


The Italians follow the system of rotation, transplanting their 
crops until they reach the crop from which they began; and so 
on. Of course, this system is known to our agriculturists also ; but they 
do not practise it. With us, rotation exists only in the brains of a few 
agricultural officers and is practised only on a few government farms. 
But there it is an established practice. Their land is good, and the soil 
in good condition. Thus the production of rice per acre in Italy is four 
times as compared with Pakistan. Their production per acre is of the 
order of 4200 Ibs. They produce wheat at least 34 times per acre as we 
do. In good farms it is much higher. In the case of maize, accord- 
ing to the information which I got in Italy, they have gone up to four 
tons or 100 maunds per acre. The best that we have been able to do 
here is in the North West Frontier Province, where production per acre 
of maize is about 10 to 20 maunds in the irrigated zones. Of course in 
Italy they are favoured by their climate, which is a factor no human 
effort can possibly create. We cannot do as well as the Italians because 
of this factor. Nevertheless we should, in the next 15 or 20 years, by the 
introduction of improved techniques of agriculture, be able to double 
our production of maize. 


The Italians have invented small handy machines for saving labour. 
I have seen a rice husker, which is pulled by 2 ordinary bullocks or cows, 
of course, fairly healthy. That can be done by our own bullocks here. 
This husking machine does the job of 50 people and does it in a very neat 
manner. I have also seen harvesting machines for which they use a 


certain amount of motor power with diesel or kerosene which produce 
really very clean foodgrains, without being damaged and with no dust 
in it, and which can therefore be preserved without any deterioration. 
I hope we shall be able to study more details about these machines, and 
see if we can adopt them in our country. 











YUGOSLAVIA TODAY! 
Obrad Cicmil 


The area of Yugoslavia is 256,000 kilometres or 100,000 sq. miles. 
The population is mainly of Slav origin. It consists of five different 
nationalities : Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians and Montenegrins. 
The most widely spoken languages are Serbian and Croatian, which are 
very closely related and de facto considered as one single language. In 
addition, there are two other important languages: Slovenian and 
Macedonian. All the non-Slavic nationalities enjoy the right to speak 
and write in their own languages. 


There are 15,772,107 inhabitants in Yugoslavia according to the 
official census held on March 15, 1948. Thirteen millions of that number 
consist of Serbs, Slovenes, Croats, Montenegrins and Macedonians. 
The other 3 millions are national minorities of Slav or non-Slav origin. 
They are: 60,000 Bulgarians, 40,000 Czechs, 80,000 Slovakians, 6,000 Poles, 
20,000 Russians, 37,000 Ukrainians, 750,000 Albanians, 98,000 Turks, 
72,000 Gipsies, 6,500 Jews, 50,000 Germans, 490,000 Hungarians, 64,000 
Rumanians and 79,000 Italians. There is a separate group consisting 
of Bosnian Muslims, some of whom call themselves ‘“‘Muslims’’, the 
rest, who are in a minority, calling themselves just Serbs or Croats. 


In addition to linguistic and national diversities, Yugoslavia is a 
country of many religions. There are twelve recognized religions. The 
three largest religious communities are: Eastern Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic and Islamic. The Catholics are mostly found among the Croats 
and Slovenes. The Eastern Orthodox are Serbs, Montenegrins and 
Macedonians. Muslims consist of Bosnian Muslims, Albanians, Turks, 
the majority of Gipsies and a small number of Croats and Serbs—all 
together about 1,800,000. 


The invasion of Yugoslavia by the Axis Powers without a declaration 
of war resulted in enormous loss of manpower and great physical damage 
to the country and disruption of the State administration. 








1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on September 28, 1951. 
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It became evident that the old Yugoslavia was weak. The King’s 
regime had abolished the liberties and rights of the people; it had increased 
the poverty of the country, having transformed her almost into a colony 
of the western European capitalists; it had set ablaze jealousies 
among the various sections of the Yugoslav people; it had left the country 
unprepared for war and defenceless ; and finally, through its politicians, 
generals and officers, it directly betrayed the country by surrendering 
it to Hitler. 


There was no organised resistance against Hitler’s armies. How- 
ever there were some small groups of patriotic officers and soldiers who 
waged fierce fights. On April 17, 1941 unconditional surrender was 
signed. The Government headed by King Peter fled abroad. Hitler 
and Mussolini divided Yugoslavia between Germany, Italy, Hungary and 
Bulgaria. A quisling Croation state, with the notorious murderer Pavelic, 
was created. The situation seemed hopeless. The people had lost their 
state, their arms, their goods and their independence. But there was 
something they did not lose ; their belief in themselves, their readiness to 
fight for liberty and the independence of their country. 


In those hard days, when everything seemed to be lost, one real 
power existed in Yugoslavia, extraordinary well organised, highly dis- 
ciplined, closely in touch with the people, undefeated and not disorganis- 
ed by the fascist occupation of the country. It was the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia (CPY), under the leadership of Tito. 


From 1922 till 1941 the CPY was illegal. However the Party was 
very active all that time carrying on a permanent struggle against the 
anti-people, reactionary and neo-fascist regimes of old Yugoslavia. 
During this struggle, the CPY obtained enormous experience and greatly 
strengthened itself. Therefore, the CPY was the organised force which 
raised the fallen flag of liberty of the Yugoslav people in 1941. The 
activities in the organization of resistance to the fascist occupation 
forces began in the month of March. In April, after the surrender 
these activities were taking a more definite form, the organization of 
guerillas and underground groups. 
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On June 22, 1941—the day of Hitler’s attack on the Soviet 
Union—the Central Committee of the CPY issued its famous proclama- 
tion, calling the people of Yugoslavia to rise against the fascist occupa- 
tion forces. The response was excellent. The first shot was fired in 
Serbia on July 7, the mass uprising in Montenegro took place on 
July 13, the fights in Slovenia began on July 22, and in Croatia and 
Bosnia on July 27. 


Thus, in the month of July 1941—only three months after Hitler’s 
occupation and division of Yugoslavia—the whole country was afire 
with the people’s liberation struggle. This continued for almost 4 years 
until final victory was achieved in the spring of 1945 with the expulsion 
of the enemy from the country. 


There are two main characteristics of this Yugoslav war. First, the 
struggle was organised by the CPY not as a struggle for the particular 
interests of the Party itself, but for the general interests of the people. 
The Yugoslav Communist Party had found a genuine and entirely 
new formula for that purpose, the ‘People’s Front”. This became a 
general people’s movement (not coalition of parties or anything of that 
nature) in which every citizen of Yugoslavia could find his place, irres- 
pective of his political opinion, his national or religious community, or 
his age or sex, provided he agreed with one aim : that of driving out the 
forces of occupation, and organizing a new state according to the desires 
and needs of the Yugoslav people. Thus the people’s liberation struggle 
in Yugoslavia was organized and led by the CPY, but was carried out, 
supported and realised by the people as a whole. The exceptions were 
the “quisling” groups of traitors—with Pavelic in Croatia, Nedic and 
Mihailovic in Serbia and Rupnik in Slovenia, pius some minor groups. 
Second, the struggle was carried out with the dual purpose of driving 
out the occupation forces, and establishing a new people’s government. 
From the earliest days of the struggle (July 1941), the old regime and 
system of state administration were abolished in all liberated territories, 
and replaced immediately by the People’s Liberation Committees which 
developed during the struggle till the entire system was reconstructed. 
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Then, the supreme political body of the uprising—AVNOJ—was able 
to proclaim, at its second session in Jajce on November 29, 1943, the 
actual platform of the Constitution of the new Yugoslavia, on the 
basis of already acquired experience and achieved results. 


During the period of four years of continuous unequal fighting in 
the very heart of Hitler’s “European fortress”, when the second front 
had not yet materialized, except in its preparatory stages, when the Nazis 
posted their Swastika flag on the peak of Kawkazus, when Rommel 
approached the gates of Alexandria, the People’s Liberation Army of 
Yugoslavia was making great sacrifices and was showing unprecedented 
heroism. It continuously engaged from 20 to 30 of Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
divisions, plus a large number of satellite forces of Bulgaria and Hungary, 
as well as the forces of the Yugoslav quislings, Pavelic and Nedic—in all 
more than one million men. Before the Red Army appeared on the 
boundaries of Yugoslavia, coming from Bulgaria and Rumania at the 
end of 1944, three quarters of the country was liberated already by the 
People’s Liberation Army. On the other side, units of the Yugoslav 
People’s Army liberated Trieste, before the armies of Great Britain and 


U.S.A. arrived. 


Some other successes were achieved during the war too, which helped 
to lay the foundations of the new state. First, the mutual reconciliation 
of the Yugoslav people and the creation of brotherhood and unity between 
them. Then the emergence of a form for the new state on the basis of a 
federative republican order. Thus, at the end of the war, all that was 
necessary was to give form to the achievements realised during the war. 
A Constitution was drawn up and the new state formed. 


The important result of this work was the Constitution of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia drawn up and issued on January 
31, 1946. 


‘The most important parts of this Constitution laid down that Yugo- 
slavia should be a federal people’s state, republican in form, a community 
of peoples equal in rights who, on the basis of the right of separation, 
have expressed their will to live together in a federated state. 
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Yugoslavia consists of the People’s Republics of Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Macedonia and Montenegro. 


All authority in Yugoslavia derives from the people and belongs 
to the people. 


All the representative organs of state authority are elected by the 
citizens on the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage by secret 


ballot. The people’s representatives in all branches of state authority 
are responsible to their electors. 


The People’s Assembly is the supreme organ of state authority. It 
consists of two Houses—the Federal Council and the Council of Nationa- 
lities. In the Council of Nationalities all federal republics have an equal 
number of representatives. The People’s Assembly of the FPRY elects 
the Presidium of the People’s Assembly, consisting of a President, six Vice- 


Presidents, a Secretary and not more than thirty members. The President 
of the Presidium (consisting of the President, six Vice-Presidents and 
Secretary) acts as head of the state. 


The highest executive administrative organ of the state authority 
of the FPRY is the Government of Yugoslavia. The Government of 
Yugoslavia is appointed and dissolved by the People’s Assembly at a 
joint meeting of both Houses. It is responsible to and accountable for 
its work to the People’s Assembly. The judiciary is independent of 
the administration. 


National minorities in the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia enjoy the right to and protection of their own cultural develop- 
ment and the free use of their own language. 


All means of production in Yugoslavia are either people’s property, 


i.e., property in the hands of the state, or the property of private persons 
or legal entities. All mineral and other underground wealth, waters, 


including mineral and medicinal waters, sources of natural power, means 
of rail and air transport, postal, telegraph, telephone and broadcasting 
services, are people’s property. 
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The rights of private property and private enterprise are guaranteed, 
as well as the the right of inheritance of private property. 


All citizens of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia are 
equal before the law and enjoy equal rights regardless of nationality, race 
or creed. No privileges of birth, position, property, status, or degree 
of education are recognized. Any act granting privileges to citizens or 
limiting their rights on grounds of differences of nationality, race, or 
creed, and any propagation of national, racial, and religious hatred and 
discord are contrary to the Constitution and punishable. 


Women have equal rights with men inall fields of state activity, economic, 
social and political. Women have the right to the same pay as that 
received by men for the same work, and as workers or employees they 
enjoy special protection. The state especially protects the interests of 
mothers and children. 


The Church is separate from the state. Religious communities, 
whose teaching is not contrary to the Constitution, are free in their 
religious affairs and in the performance of religious ceremonies. Religious 
schools for the education of priests are free to exercise their functions 
and are under the general supervision of the state. Abuse of the Church 
and of religion for political purposes and the existence of political or- 
ganization on a religious basis are forbidden. 


Citizens are guaranteed the freedom of the press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of association, freedom of assembly, and freedom to hold public 
meetings and demonstrations. 


The People’s Republics, as well as the Governments of the People’s 
Republics, are organized and exercise their functions on the same lines 
as the central organisations in their respective territories. 


A single federal citizenship is established for all the citizens of the 
FPRY. 


After the war, the Yugoslavs inherited the most devastated area in 
Europe. Besides other difficulties, manpower was reduced to a great 
extent, not only in number but in quality too. During the war, besides 
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others, 90,000 qualified industrial:and mine workers were killed, and 
about 40,000 intellectuals. 


In such conditions, immediately after the war, in 1945, the recon- 
struction of the country began. In this period of reconstruction, 
the whole population, especially the youth, has shown the same enthusiasm 
and vigour as during the war. The reconstruction has produced fine 
results. The transport system was repaired; many industries and 
enterprises started again in production, tens of thousands of homes, agri- 
cultural and other buildings were constructed and rebuilt, etc. 


In this period of reconstruction, several very important laws were 
passed, stimulating not only reconstruction, but also the economic pro- 
gress of the country generally. 


Thus the new land reform law was passed and implemented. 
The main feature of this law is that land belongs to those who cultivate it. 
Under this law all the big landlords lost their lands. The maximum 
holding was fixed at 30 hectares. The big tracts of land thus liberated 
were partly divided among landless farmers, or among those with only 
small holdings and partly given to those who were resettled from poor 
or war devastated areas ; some areas were handed over to the state for 
the creation of the great state-owned pilot farms. 


Furthermore, the property of persons and organizations, that were 
proved to have collaborated with the occupying forces, has been confisca- 
ted. Finally, a general law for the nationalization of all industry was 
passed, no matter whether domestic or foreign capital was concerned. 


By virtue of diversity and quantity of the reserves of ores and 
mineral wealth, sources of energy and so on, Yugoslavia is a rich country. 
Of the 26 so-called basic strategic raw materials, Yugoslavia has 23. 
In Yugoslavia there is plenty of iron, coal, copper, lead, zinc, manganese, 
sulphur, mercury, bauxite, chrome, antimony, pyrites, nickel, gold, silver 
and oil. Some of these are available in enormous quantities. Thus, 
in the production of bauxite, lead and antimony Yugoslavia is the leading 
country in Europe ; while she is second in the production of mercury, 
copper and zinc. 
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The rivers and lakes of Yugoslavia could produce as much as 
9,000,000 KW with up-to-date technical means. With so much power, 
it would be possible to produce 40,000,000,000 KWh of electric energy 
per year. 


A third of Yugoslavia is under forest (about 9 out of the total of 26 
million hectares). The total reserves of timber are estimated at 800 
million cubic metres. Yugoslavia ranks fifth in Europe in regard to her 
wooded areas. The yearly output from the forests is about 15 million 
cubic metres. Yugoslavia is highly suitable for agricultural develop- 
ment too, and about 14 million hectares (53%) are under agriculture. 
Favourable conditions exist for cattle-breeding and fisheries. 


As a result of the new social and state order, the nationalization of 
industry and natural resources, the great masses of the people are deter- 
mined to revive and organize their country and transform it into a rich and 
progressive fatherland of free men. These are the conditions under which 
the People’s Assembly accepted the bill, submitted by Government, 
for the passing into law of the five-year development plan (1947— 
1951). 


The main features of this plan were as follows :— 


(1) To liquidate the economic and technical underdevelopment of 
the country ; 


(2) To increase and strengthen the defensive power of the country ; 


(3) To strengthen and further develop the socialist sector of the 
national economy ; 


(4) To increase the general welfare of the working people. 


It was estimated that a sum of 278 billion dinars (2 billion pounds 
sterling at the present rate of exchange) would be required to finance all 
this during the following 5 years. 


This has meant (1) the setting up of heavy industry, especially 
iron and steel as the base for further development and the economic in- 
dependence of the country; and (2) securing sufficient quantities of 
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power—in other words the electrification of the country as a primary 
step. 


Side by side with industrialization and electrification, there were other 
important plans such as afforestation, the planting of orchards and 
vineyards, the reclamation of land, the formation of cooperative farms 
on a voluntary basis, thus reaping the benefits of large-scale modern 
farming, which will undoubtedly result in a sharp increase in total produc- 
tion by the use of modern agricultural machinery and fertilizers, etc. 


The plan included the provision of additional housing, covering an 
area of 614 million square feet. 


The setting up of cultural and health institutions was one of the 
important parts of the plan too. The building of 110 hospitals, with about 
14,300 beds, the abolition of illiteracy, the construction of new school 
buildings on plots totalling in all one million square metres, the build- 
ing of new theatres, museums, a film city, scientific institutes, etc., were 
all part of the plan. 


In considering the basic conditions, the financial needs for the execu- 
tion of the five-year plan have not been neglected. First, nationalized 
industry, in the hands of the state, has accumulated sufficient financial 
means to meet internal expenditure. Second, the purchase of foreign 
goods, especially capital goods, was secured by foreign trade. 


Extensive and long term trade or so-called investment agreements 
were signed, in particular with Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
Yugoslavia guaranteed to these countries some very important 
raw materials for their industries, and in exchange they promised 
heavy machinery and equipment necessary for the fulfilment of the five- 
year plan. 


Trade agreements were also made with the USSR and Poland 
and with Rumania and Bulgaria. More than 70% of Yugoslav foreign 
trade was covered by these agreements, only 30% of it remaining for 
Western and other countries. 
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This five-year plan started in earnest on April 1, 1947. The review 
of the first year’s achievements at the beginning of 1948 showed excellent 
results, and proved in full the practicability and justification of such a plan. 


At the beginning of 1948, a very strange attitude was adopted towards 
Yugoslavia by the USSR and countries under its control, a _ relation- 
ship more reminiscent of the Middle Ages than of modern times. It must 
be pointed out that there is no independent forum of the communist parties 
of the world in existence, although the Cominform claims to be such. It 
is merely an instrument of Soviet foreign policy, as are many other 
associated organizations. The USSR opened the campaign against 
Yugoslavia with the infamous Cominform resolution of the 28th June, 
1948 in Bucharest. Matters developed as follows: First, so-called 
“party criticism’ by part of the Allied Communist Party (of Bolsheviks) 
against the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. Then the same criticism 
was repeated by all Cominform parties in the satellite states; and after- 
wards by their Governments. ) 


In the beginning, the Government of the USSR took just a formal 
attitude. However when it became clear that all the machinations and 
evil and hostile intentions towards Yugoslavia were unavailing against 
the firm stand and solid unity of the Yugoslav people, assembled under 
the CPY and Marshal Tito, the leaders of the Soviet Union decided to 
assume direct control of the struggle against Yugoslavia. From then, 
the attacks against Yugoslavia became more intensive and virulent. 
First came propaganda followed by concrete acts of pressure, 
which included all forms of pressure at the disposal of a great Power, 
I repeat, all forms, except armed aggression. 


Soviet propaganda developed in the following way : the Yugoslavs 
were charged with being undisciplined communists ; afterwards with not 
being true communists at all ; finally they were charged with Trotskyism. 
The peoples of Yugoslavia were invited to throw over their leaders, and to 
accept a leader appointed by the Soviets. None of this was accepted by 
the Yugoslavs. Then a new series of accusations came out. At first 
the whole of the Party was accused of treason ; then the whole nation. 
The people’s struggle and sacrifices were denied ; the Yugoslavs were 
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proclaimed as neo-fascists, servants of Western imperialism and traitors ; 
then as fascists like Franco, and finally as pure fascists like Hitler, and 
even worse than Hitler. 


In order to make the Yugoslavs submit, the Soviet started some 
more concrete forms of attack, once they became aware of the failure 
of their propaganda war. In this action the whole Soviet bloc acted 
without exception. At first all trading with Yugoslavia was stopped and 
a full scale economic blockade was organized. All the existing treaties of 
friendship and cooperation were simply cancelled by a one-sided action. 
The same was the fate of all cultural and other similar conventions. In 
a word all cooperation ceased. Only formal diplomatic relations re- 
mained. In order to create disturbances, unrest and intimidation, provo- 
cative incidents were organized continuously everyday for three years, all 
along the boundaries with the satellite states. Military pressure was main- 
tained. Very often movements of complete Soviet and satellite divi- 
sions were made along the Yugoslav boundaries. At the same time the 
most responsible leaders of the Soviet Government (Molotov, Voroshilov, 
Bulganin and others) repeatedly threatened Yugoslavia and invited 
the peoples of Yugoslavia to throw over their leaders and get one from 
Moscow. 


This campaign of hostile acts against Yugoslavia is not 
calming down ; but just the opposite, it is increasing daily. Only in the 
last few weeks a new culmination was reached, namely that Rumania and 
Hungary started, before the eyes of the whole world, to annihilate their 
inhabitants of Serbian origin. Mass deportation of population from 
their homes, where they have lived for centuries, represents the most 
notorious example of the crime of genocide. 


The result has been that the people are united more firmly together 
behind the leader of their state, Marshal Tito, who is today, as he was 


during the people’s liberation struggle, the most faithful interpreter of 
the people’s feelings. 


On the other hand it is necessary to emphasise that Yugoslavia has. 
suffered huge material damage from this Soviet-Cominform blockade. 
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The five-year plan has had to be cut down to a certain extent. Some items 
of it have had to be curtailed, mainly those connected with the increase 
of production of consumer goods. High priority has had to be given 
to capital construction projects. Moreover, completion of the plan has 
had to be delayed by one year. That means that it will not be accomplish- 
ed in the beginning of 1952, but in the beginning of 1953. However, the 
Soviet attempt to cause by its economic blockade an economic crash in 
Yugoslavia, and consequently political chaos, has proved a complete 


failure. 


In its struggle for freedom and independence in the course of the 
past three years Yugoslavia has succeeded in securing the cooperation 
and support of a large number of people and countries of the free world, 
both through the United Nations and directly. In this way 
Yugoslavia at first managed to avoid the Soviet economic blockade by 
establishing successfully its foreign trade with a large number of European, 
American and other states. Then by displaying before the United 
Nations numerous examples of Soviet pressure, Yugoslavia made evident 
to the whole world the Soviet policy of aggression, and pointed 
out the complete discrepancy between the Soviet theoretical policy and 
the methods employed in the practice. 


In addition, Yugoslavia has received considerable economic aid from 
the Western countries, first and foremost from the U.S.A., and then from 
Great Britain. Especially efficient was the U.S.A. aid in food to combat 
the disastrous consequences of the fatal drought which destroyed nearly 


all the harvest in 1950. 


Today, Yugoslavia continues its stubborn struggle for the building 
of socialism and socialist democracy, best suited to the great majority of 
her people and accordingto their wishes. In orderto accomplish this, Yugo- 
slavia fervently desires peace and is therefore a champion of peace in the 
United Nations and ready to further its cause by any means in her power. 
At the same time Yugoslavia is always ready to take up arms to defend its 
liberty and independence against any possible aggression. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF INDONESIA!’ 


Omar Hayat Malik 


I shall begin by giving you a few facts about the land of 
Indonesia and its people. Indonesia is an archipelago, a collection of a 
very large number of islands, some 3,000 of them. All of them are not 
inhabited; say 100 or more are. The bigger islands as you know are 
Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and Celebes; and there are medium-sized islands 
like Halmahera and Madura. 


The area of the whole of Indonesia, about 700,000 sq. miles or so, is 
less than double the area of Pakistan. Sumatra has an area about 170,000 
sq. miles, which is equal to the area of East Bengal, Punjab, Sind and 
the Frontier Province put together. Borneo is again a very large isalnd, even 
larger than Sumatra. The population of these islands is about 75,000,000 
i.e., about the same as that of Pakistan. The notable feature about the 
population is that it is very unevenly distributed. Java, with its 48,000 sq. 
miles, has a population of about 50,000,000. Therefore it must be 
one of the most densely populated areas in the whole world, with roughly 
about 1,000 human beings to a square mile. Sumatra, which is 34 
times as large as Java, has a population of only 10,000,000. At places 
it gives the impression of being an empty island. Borneo again is about 
four times the size of Java. 


It is a great problem for the Government to redistribute the popula- 
tion in such a manner that the resources of the country can be exploited 
to the best advantage. There is a plan afoot now to take away about 
20,000,000 people from Java and send them to Sumatra; but the plan is 
still very far from being implemented. The Government has made a 
beginning; but there are many practical difficulties, one of which is the 
disinclination to leave Java. The Javanese are so fond of the culture and 
life of Java that they do not wish to leave it. The Government is trying to 
take whole villages away as units to Sumatra, so that the continuity of life 
will not be disturbed and established relations will not be disrupted. This 
is the plan; but there are still many difficulties in its way. 





IFrom an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on January 17, 1952. 
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Another difficulty perhaps is the desire of officials to be thorough. 
Officials all the world over are so anxious to be thorough that they do not 
get things done. I am not talking only of Indonesia. I feel we are also 
suffering from the same malady here. However it isa great problem to re- 
distribute the population of Indonesia in such a manner that pressure on 
land in Java is relieved and different parts are used and exploited to the 
maximum advantage of the people. 


Land in Indonesia is very fertile. It will be no exaggeration 
to say that Indonesia has the most fertile land in the whole world. The 
resources of the country are vast. Indonesia produces a very wide variety 
of raw materials. A considerable quantity of petrol comes from 
Sumatra and Borneo. A very considerable portion of the world’s pro- 
duction of rubber and tin comes from Indonesia. Then there is quinine, 
of which Indonesia has a world monopoly. There are large estates of tea 
and coffee. It also produces spices, rice, palm oil, tobacco and at some 
points gold and diamonds also. I think it is recognised by all 
that for its area, it is perhaps the richest country in the world, of course 
potentially. If it is populated on the same basis as Java is, it will havea 
population of 150,000,000 souls, equal to the population of the whole of 
USA. If the population is redistributed Indonesia should easily support 
about 200 or 250 million people and thus become one of the largest count- 
ries of the world in point of population. 


Out of the total population of 75 million, 2 million are Chinese, 
about | million are Arabs and the rest, one can say, are Indonesians. About 
95 per cent of the people are Muslims. There are about one million 
Christians; about 2 or 3 million are Buddhists. About a million are Hindus, 
concentrated in one island called Bali, which is a very famous island 
and is supposed to be the tourists’ paradise. All these different sections 
of the population have in the past contributed to the civilisation of 
Indonesia and are still doing so. 


One thing is very noteworthy. From one end of the country to the 
other it is about 2600 miles, a distance which is equal to the distance between 
Peshawar or Srinagar to Cape Comorin. Despite the long distances that 
separate different parts of the country, there is striking degree of uniformity 
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of culture ; the same kind of physical features, dress, food and customs. 
There are local differences. The internal trade of the country, 
specially retail business, is in the hands of Chinese. Some Chinese are 
Indonesian citizens. The Indonesians themselves have a very small 
share in the commerce of the country. In Java efforts are being made 
that Indonesians should take up commerce; but so far most of the shops 
and businesses are owned by the Chinese. The big estates are owned by 
the Dutch, the Americans, the English, the Belgians, the French, etc. 
This is a very striking feature. 


Perhaps you know that the Chinese have a similar position in business 
not only in Indonesia but in other South-East Asian countries as well. In 
Malaya and Siam they have most of the business, as also in the 
Philippines and in Burma. I have been very often asked in Indonesia 
how many Chinese there were in Pakistan and when I replied that their 
number was extremely small, they were very surprised because it is almost 
regarded as a law of nature that commerce should be in the hands of 
the Chinese. They are very keen businessmen indeed. 


The Hindus in Bali follow a religion which is not quite similar to 
Hinduism in India. They have got their temples, they worship Vishnu 
and Brahama; but they also have ancestor worship, which shows the influ- 
ence of Buddhism. Many of them also worship spirits, such as of trees, 
which shows a strong admixture of animism. In certain matters, for 
instance, killing a cow or eating beef, they do not observe any restric- 
tions. Hindus in India, to whatever sect they may belong, will not 
take the meat of cow; but in Bali it is taken freely. There are castes 
in Bali. There are Brahmins; Kshatriyas and Vaishas but the caste 
distinctions are not so strict as in India. There are no restrictions on 
widow remarriage; and widows marry freely. So in some respects their 
Hinduism is different from that practised in India. 


The Arabs were instrumental in preaching Islam in Sumatra and 
in other islands. They also havea considerable share in the commerce 


and business of the country. They own some estates and factories. 


Having given you some idea of the land and its people, I want 
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to say a few words about the problems with which Indonesia has been 
faced since its becoming an independent state, and with some of 
which it is still faced. 


The first is the problem of law and order. You must be reading 
in the newspapers about the disturbance of peace in this or that part of the 
country. You might therefore think that the whole country is in a state 
of unrest. This is definitely not so, although that is the impression 
which one gets from newspapers. I travelled in Sumatra from one end 
to the other and at no place did I find any breach of peace. Similar is the 
case in Java, except in the western portion, where there is some disorder. 
But the life of the community goes on as usual, and business is not 
stopped. In other parts of Java conditions are good. In the Celebes 
there is some little disturbance in certain parts but most of the islands are 
free from disorder. On the whole it can be said that Indonesia has 
made definite improvement in establishing law and order. 

Soon after the new state came into existence, there was the rebellion 
staged by Westerling; then came the rebellion of Abdul Aziz in Moluccas; 
after then came the rebellion, named after Soyomoko. All these 
rebellions were crushed by the Indonesian Government in a very short 
time, although the Government was then only a year old. I think it 
goes to the credit of the Indonesian Government that they could deal 
with three rebellions in a short time so effectively, although they had not 
till then placed their administration on a proper footing. 


The trouble that exists now in Indonesia is caused mostly by three 
different types of people. In West Java one of the main causes of trouble 
is Darul Islam. It is a party that insists upon having an Islamic state 
and wants to get it by fighting with the established government. They 
are actually not in possession of any territory. They take shelter in the 
jungles. After the forces of government are withdrawn they come back 
again. According to our notion, they are not serving the cause of Islam, 
because Muslims should under no condition fight against each other. The 
law of the Quran says that whenever there is a difference of opinion or 
quarrel among the Muslims, it must be decided by reference to God and 
the Prophet, meaning thereby according to the Holy Quran and the 
Hadith. 
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Then there is another group. When the Dutch initiated their 
police action, a large part of the population became guerilla fighters and 
fought against the Dutch for several years. Those of them who 
could not be absorbed in civil life have taken to roaming in bands and 
creating disturbances. They feel that their services to the country should 
have been adequately rewarded. It is a question of frustration. 


Then there is a third element. Some foreign nationals, (of course 
not inspired by any governments), create disorder in Indonesia, thinking 
that by so doing they would be serving the interestes of their respective 
countries. Thus disorder in Indonesia springs from several causes, from 
ideological causes, from frustration and to some extent from foreign 
nationals. But as I have said the Government has largely succeeded in 
eliminating disorder and the prospects for the future are promising. It 
is only a question of time that it will be wholly mastered. 


Then the next problem is stabilisation of currency. In this respect 
also, conditions have been improved and improved considerably. When 
I went to Indonesia our rupee was worth 9 or 10 Indonesian rupees 
in the market. Now our rupee is worth only about 4 Indonesian rupees, 
which means that the Indonesian currency has appreciated by more than 
100% as compared with what it was in the middle of 1950. There are still 
many difficulties in the way. The budget is unbalanced. Production is yet 
to be rehabilitated, for at the time of the struggle for independence many of 
the plantations and factories were destroyed. To take only one instance. 
Java, which was known for its sugar and exported large quantities of it, is 
now not even self-sufficient in it. Efforts are being made to improve 
economic conditions, and progress is promising. 

When the Dutch left, there were very few Indonesian officials 
who had risen to any post above that of a Deputy Collector. To 
train men to take up all the jobs was a matter of great difficulty. The 
administration is running with a fair amount of efficiency; but a great 
deal remains to be done. The number of people in the administration 
is larger than its requirements; for Government has had, to some extent, 


to provide for those who had fought for the independence of the country. 
This creates a very great difficulty in balancing the budget. 
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Now about communications. Indonesia consists of about 3000 
islands, and is about 2600 miles across. The system of communications, i.e., 
roads, railways, steamships and coastal shipping, left by the Dutch, was 
fairly efficient and is working well. The air services are also very efficient 


and connect almost all cities and towns. 


The percentage of literacy in Indonesia is slightly higher than that 
in Pakistan. There are universities in several places. In some subjects 
standards in Indonesia are higher than ours. People are very keen on 
education. The schools are working double-shift. New universities 
are being opened. They have combined the education of religion 
with arts and sciences. Institutions by private effort are also springing 
up. The press in Indonesia is fairly free and has a sense of responsibility. 
Indonesia intends to hold general election sometime this year. The 
present Parliament is an ad hoc Parliament, nominated by the President 
from out of the Parliament of the first Indonesian Republic. As a 
kind of test case, elections were held in one area and no pressure was 
exercised by officials. This is a very healthy sign, for otherwise the 
very basis of freedom would be removed and that would be the death 
of democracy. 


Although there are a great number of mosques in Indonesia, they 
are not visible from the outside, because they have no domes or minarets. 
The mosques are quite big and well attended. In Indonesia there are 
two types of people, the ‘‘Misters” and the ‘“Mullas”’, representing the 
western and eastern cultures and traditions. There are now many move- 
ments springing up, which show the influence of Islam and Islamic senti- 
ment, e.g., of Muslim youth, of Muslim peasants, and of Muslim 
labourers. Everywhere Islamic sentiment is manifesting itself. I am 
sure the future of Islam is assured in Indonesia. We are very much 
interested in this development, because we are ourselves an overwhelm- 
ingly Muslim country and also for the reason that people from here went 
to spread Islam in Indonesia. 


Summary Of Discussion 


Question : What is the official language in Indonesia? 
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Dr. Omar Hayat Malik: The official language is called Bahasa 
Indonesia. That is a language of Malayan origin with an admixture of 
Arabic and Sanskrit words. 


Question: Why does the present Government not come to settle- 
ment with Darul Islam ? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik:1 do not wish to delve too deep into politics, 
because I am not a politician, but a diplomat. There are a very large 
number of people, from a very influential section,who want to achieve an 
Islamic state through peaceful, democratic methods ; but Darul Islam 
wants to pursue violent methods and, as I said before, these violent 
methods are condemned by Islam. Muslims should not quarrel with each 
other. This is the main cause which prevents a settlement between them. 


Question : What ways and means are adopted to eradicate illiteracy? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik : The best means of removing illiteracy is to have 
compulsory primary education, to stop illiteracy at the source, to educate 
your children. For the adults some efforts are being made but the results 
so far are meagre. I have some experience of education. I do not 
believe in adult education. What is necessary is to have compulsory free 
education for children, so that eventually there are no illiterate adults. 


Question: How can they vote in elections properly, when they are not 
properly educated ? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik : As we have done in our own elections. 
I have told you the percentage of literacy in Indonesia is higher than ours 
and that is of course very creditable, because the country was under 
foreign domination for 350 years. 


Question: What are the political parties in Indonesia? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik: There are about 17 political parties. The main 
parties are Masjumi Party, which is a combination of various parties, the 
National Party, the Socialist Party. Then there are smaller parties like the 
Democratic Party, Leftist Party, Communist Party, Labour Party, and 
Peasants Party. 
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Question: What about communism in Indonesia? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik: Certainly there are communists there. 
But there is no bright future for communism because the land is 
so fertile that you can never be hungry, which is the main cause for 
turning people towards communism. To my mind the importance 
attached to the Communist Party there is exaggerated and, according 
to my assessment, in the next election the Communist Party will not 
emerge as a strong party. 


Question: What is their attitude towards the Kashmir problem? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik: We have tried to make them understand 
this problem and surely their sympathies are with us. 


Question: What are the living conditions in Indonesia? Is the cost 
of living higher than in Pakistan? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik: Cost of living is generally determined by 
the ratio between the amount of money in a country and the consumer 
goods available. As the production has gone down on account of the 
history of the past 10 years, the cost of living is very high. I think it is 
slightly higher than in Pakistan. 


Question: Can you tell us anything about women there? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik: In our sense there is no purdah there. 
Women go about with unveiled faces, although there are some local 
differences. Politically, they are wide awake. There are many women’s 
organisations which are doing a lot of social work. 


Question: Is there provincialism in Indonesia ? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik: There is a certain amount of provincial 
feeling in Indonesia but I think it is less than what we have here, 
When the Indonesian state came into existence, there were 16 different 
states, 15 of which had been created one year previous to the transfer of 
sovereignty, with their own assemblies and governments. But after five 
or six months, the government abolished the new states, which was 
an act of great courage. They have made a unitary state, called 
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the Republic of Indonesia. So far as I can judge provincial feeling there 
is fairly healthy in spirit. 


Question: How many newspapers are there in Indonesia and what is 
their circulation ? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik: About six to eight dailies in the big cities. 
The circulation is not very high; it would be 20,000 at the most for each 
daily. 


Question: What is the national game of Indonesia? 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik: Dancing. Football is also very popular and 
in almost every village there is a football ground. 


U. N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME! 
Hugh L. Keenleyside 


The Technical Assistance Administration of the United Nations 
has the largest technical assistance programme that has ever been 
undertaken in any part of the world, and the prospects which seem to be 
Opening up in connection with that work would materialise over the 
next year or two. It seems to be likely that Pakistan would maintain a 
prominent position. When the United Nations was organised in San 
Francisco in 1945-46, it was felt that there were two things of particular 
importance that the United Nations should do. The first was that 
everything which was humanly possible should be done to maintain 
peace between the nations. Itwas recognised then, and it raust be recognis- 
ed now, that only if we can maintain international peace, can there be hope 
for the future. For the first time, human beings have developed a 





1An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on September 19, 1951. 
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real desire to maintain international peace, built up over the centuries. 
If the techniques that have now been developed in various fields for 
purposes of welfare are used for promoting human welfare we must 
succeed eventually in saving humanity at large from destruction. That 
is the first duty which was assigned to the United Nations, and there has 
been a very wide effort to carry out the responsibilities in that field. 


The second duty was to undertake to assist those peoples, whether 
members of the United Nations or not, who needed assistance in the 
fields of scientific, educational and technical knowledge. 


In the United States, the average income in terms of dollars—taking 
all the men, women and children—would represent something like 
$ 1,450 a year. On the other hand, in any one of the Eastern countries, 
the average income in the currencies of those countries would be some- 
where less than $ 100 a year. There are great differences between 
these figures. You will find that the largest proportion of human beings 
in the world are ill, either seriously or otherwise. If you look from the 
educational point of view, you will find that the number of really 
educated persons is very small and whatever their inherited abilities may 
be, there is a tremendous difference in the economic and social conditions 
of humanity. These great differences have so impressed themselves 
on the minds of the peoples that it was clearly stated in the Charter of the 
United Nations that one of its major responsibilities was to help the 
peoples who were living in areas in which the incidence of ailment and 
prevalence of ignorance, and other things which go with poverty, were 
greater than in the more happily situated countries of the world. 


The United Nations began this work in 1948, when the member- 
countries were told that the United Nations would be prepared to assist 
by the provisioning of information, technical advice, and assistance of 
various kinds on requests from the member-governments. About the 
same time, the Specialised Agencies, such as the FAO, the UNESCO, 
the ILO, were also engaged, in addition to their regular activities, in doing 
something which might be described as technical assistance to the under- 
developed countries of the world. In the spring of 1949, President Truman 
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of the United States made a famous speech. He called upon the more 
fortunate nations to engage themselves in a crusade against poverty, igno- 
rance and other diseases that were inflicted on the peoples of the world. 
This was called the Point Four Aid Programme of the United States. The 
United States has done a great deal under this Programme to assist 
countries in different parts of the world. The stimulus provided by 
the speech of President Truman had its effect far beyond the boundaries 
of the United States... A meeting was held in New York in 1950 at which 
there were 54 nations represented, the purpose of the meeting being 
to provide a fund which would enable the United Nations and its Specialised 
Agencies to engage ona very much larger programme of technical assist- 
ance than had ever been started or contemplated in the history of that 
organisation. As a result of this conference, asum of $ 20 million was 
pledged by the 54 nations. In addition to pledging the fund to the work 
of technical assistance, these nations also pledged themselves to assist by 
making available to the central organisation of the United Nations and 
the Specialised Agencies the knowledge, technical information and specialist 
experience which they possessed. I do not think it can be too strongly em- 
phasised that every nation in the world, no matter how new or how under- 
developed, has some contribution to make in the way of specialised know- 
ledge. This fact is illustrated by the way in which people have been 
selected as experts from all parts of the world for the implementation 
of this programme. There are, for example, 33 different nationalities 
represented in the first 200 experts in the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration. You will, thus, find that every nation has some contribution to 
make not only financially but also from the standpoint of actual know- 
ledge and skill that it has developed. 


The Technical Assistance Administration of the United Nations 
came into being only in the summer of 1950. It was assigned the sort of 
residual activities that were left over from the Specialised Agencies. For 
example, the Food and Agriculture Organisation had taken the responsibili- 
ties in the field of agricultural development, the International Labour 
Organisation in matters of labour welfare and the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation in the field of aviation. But there was still left a 
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very considerable field which was not covered by any one of these 
Specialised Agencies; and that field was made the responsibility of the 
Technical Assistance Administration of the United Nations. 


The Technical Assistance Administration is now engaged in working 
in three major fields. When I describe those fields, it will be 
readily clear to you that there is tremendous scope for work even now; 
and that they do represent the field of activities that is very great indeed. 
These three fields in which we work are, namely, (a) Public Administra- 
tion; (b) Economic Development; and (c) Social Welfare. Economic 
development, for example, is the work of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation, while social welfare is left to the World Health Organisation, 
and so on. 


Under the terms of the resolutions which were passed by the Economic 
and Social Council and the General Asssembly of the United Nations, we 
were instructed to provide to the governments whatever assistance they 
asked for, and which we could obtain from our existing resources, and to 
provide it, as far as possible, in the form in which the governments 
concerned asked for it. This is of some considerable importance. 
Under the resolutions that have been adopted, we take initiative in the 
work of our administration on firm requests from governments. So, the 
first thing which happens is that when technical assistance is to be_render- 
ed to any government, it is for that government itself to make requests ; 
and then we in the Administration or the Specialised Agency concerned 
try to meet that request. There are various ways of rendering technical 
assistance to a country. The first is to select an expert or a team of 
experts and send them into the country concerned and try to solve their 
problems as affecting their national administration, in collaboration with 
their officials. Another way of dealing with the problems with which 
certain countries are faced is of arranging for their officials to go abroad 
and to study particular problems and techniques in other countries; 
and then come back and apply them in their own. 


The scholarship programme has developed tremendously over the 
last year. We have provided 800 fellowships during this year, which are 
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being used by people all over the world. They have been taken from 60 
different countries and sent to something like 35 other countries to do 
their studies or to get into the problems that they need instruction in. 
The first method of dealing with problems of that kind is the development 
of a seminar conference, pilot plant as it were, or in some other form 
bringing together our experts in a field from different countries and giv- 
ing them an opportunity to exchange knowledge in which they are experts. 
We have the training institutes as well as the seminars, in which the experts 
alone are present and discussions take place at a very much higher level. 
Finally these discussions appear in the form of published material on one 
field or another. That is done on an increasingly wide scale. 


I have spoken a great deal about the governments with which we deal. 
Our objective, and indeed the objective of the governments, is not, 
necessarily, the welfare of the governments. It is the welfare of the peoples. 
For this reason, we can look upon the three fields in which we work as 
being, in a sense, complementary to each other. There are some countries 
in which it is obvious that the first thing that must be done is to improve 
public administration in order that social and economic improvements 
may follow. You know particularly well that if a government is too 
incompetent or too inefficient, or, in some cases, too corrupt and inex- 
perienced, to take and apply the advice given by the U.N., the first thing 
that must be done is to provide assistance in the strengthening of its 
public administration. That itself leads directly to an improvement in 
economic development generally; and economic development is rather 
a step by which one passes from conditions of social disorder to 
conditions of social welfare. 


There is a great deal that could be said about the details of how 
these programmes of work are being implemented. There is nothing 
which is in any way destructive for the work that is being done in the 
field of technical assistance. Everything is done in a right measure and 
results in somebody somewhere being able to live a better life. 


In the Technical Assistance Administration we have a great variety 
of people. We now have 9 different nationalities in the first 9 posts of 
seniority in our organisation. In the first 20, we have some 14 nationali- 
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ties. The results achieved have been very heartening indeed. It does 
appeal to us as being one of the really great programmes of human history. 
The technical assistance programme is not only an inspiring programme 
in itself, but a necessity. If we are doing something, it must be done. 


One final word. There are in the world, at the present time, so 
many people, and they are increasing in number so rapidly, that unless we 
pool all the knowledge we have about how they can utilise their resources 
of national wealth, we shall be failing in our duty. Humanity is increas- 
ing in the present time at the net rate of 20 million people a year. 
That means about 60,000 additional people in the world every day. 
Our control over the difficulties of human nature is increasing rapidly. 
We feel happy that a country like Pakistan is taking so much interest in 
this programme and is taking full advantage of the opportunities it offers. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 
N. R. Jafri 


The end of the eighteenth century saw the emergence in Egypt of 
certain events that were to contribute to its development into what it 
is today. Invaded in 1798 by Napoleon for the purpose of his projected 
designs on India, Egypt remained under French domination until 1801. 
In that year it was recovered with British help by the Turkish Sultan 
Selim III for the Ottoman Empire. 


With the Ottoman force that came to Egypt was a young Albanian 
from Kavala. This was Mohammad Ali, who turned out to be the maker 
of modern Egypt. Assuming command of the whole country, by degrees 
he set out to carve an Egyptian Empire out of the decaying provinces 
of the Ottoman. His son Ibrahim, at the head of an Egyptian army and 
under the banner of the Turkish Sultan, conducted victorious campaigns 
against the Wahabis in Arabia, penetrated into the Sudan as far south as 
Sennar and even assisted the Turks in their suppression of the Greek 
Independence movement. But this marked the end of service on behalf 
of the Turks. Seven years later Mohammad Ali’s armies were fighting the 
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Turks themselves. Ibrahim in quick succession had conquered Syria and 
Palestine and had it not been for European intervention, Egyptian 
armies would have held Asia Minor as far as Anatolia. But Ibrahim 
could now no longer keep Syria and Palestine either. These campaigns 
failing militarily, did, however, secure for Mohammad Ali certain 
positive dynastic benefits. He was recognised ‘hereditary’ Vazir 
of Egypt and governor of the northern provinces of the territory that 
is present-day Sudan. 


Mohammad Ali’s reign was a .long one and in it were laid the 
administrative and economic foundations of modern Egypt and its 
recognition as a nation-state was assured. With the help of French 
advisers Mohammad Ali created an Egyptian army on Napoleonic lines 
and started technical training establishments, a medical school, and 
arranged to send groups of students for training to Europe. He started 
a number of new industries and invited foreign capital. The government 
was modernised and he created functional Departments of State. By 
appropriating to the Crown a large part of the land of Egypt, 
Mohammad Ali paved the way for his son Said Pasha to secure for the 
peasants an acknowledgment of freehold. With the introduction of 
long staple cotton and the building of the Cairo Barrage on the Nile, 
Mohommad Ali had done more for Egypt than any other ruler before 
him had, to modernize it. 


Mohammad Ali was followed by Abbas I and Sa’id, under whom 
began the construction of the Suez Canal. The Canal was opened 
under Sa’id’s successor Ismail. Ismail followed the “expansionist’”’ ideas 
of his grandfather. ‘Through European contractors, he remodelled the 
Customs, established a postal system, extended the railway 
system, built telegraphs, lighthouses, and harbour works, and 
introduced the cultivation of sugar-cane. This spectacular programme 
of public works was of considerable long-term benefit. But its cost, 
and Ismail’s vast personal extravagance and ruinous expenditure on 
military expansion in the southern Sudan, along the western coast of 
the Red Sea, and in Ethiopia and Somaliland, made Egypt bankrupt 
and lost her independence. By 1876 Ismail had realised all his assets ; 
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and as he could raise no more loans, and was not willing to disclose 
to the representatives of his creditors the true position of his finances, 
he was forced to accept Franco-British Missions to control his revenues 
and expenditure to secure the interests of Egypt’s foreign bond-holders. 
In September 1878 a constitutional Ministry was imposed on him, with 
a British Minister of Finance and a French Minister of Public Works. 
But in 1879 Ismail rebelled against the ‘Dual Control’, which retaliated 
by obtaining from the Sultan his deposition in favour of his son Tawfig.””! 


Tawfiq too resented the ‘Dual Control’ and the suggestioris that the 
European-imposed advisers offered, namely, further restrictions upon 
his financial sovereignty and, as a measure of economy, a reduction of his 
army. This latter measure was distasteful also to the officers of the army, 
but they were prevented from united action against it, because of disunity 
among the Turkish and Egyptian elements of the army. However, 
a native Egyptian officer Ahmad Orabi, together with Ali Fahmi, 
the commander of the First Regiment, set up as a protest the National 
Party ; and Orabi became its head. This Party represented the interests 
of the fellahin against the great landholders of Turkish origin. 


After a number of incidents, Orabi was appointed War Minister in 
February 1882. A conspiracy of Turkish officers against him led to a 
conflict with Tawfig. Britain considered the security of the Europeans 
in Egypt endangered and arranged for a demonstration of the fleet before 
Alexandria, in which France joined. This heightened the tension in the 
country and on June 11, 1882 a savage outbreak of anti-foreign feeling 
took place in Alexandria. Imperialist ventures and engagements else- 
where compelled France to recall her fleet from Alexandria and Britain 
was left alone feeling ‘solely’ responsible for the safety of Europeans in 
Egypt. Exactly a month later, on July 11, the British navy bombarded 
Alexandria. The Khedive Tawfiq joined forces with the British landing 
troops. On August 2, Orabi had himself proclaimed the deputy of the 
Sultan, who, however, branded him a rebel. Orabi advanced against 
the British and on September 13, was defeated at Tell al-Kabir and exiled 
to Ceylon. 





| The Middle Esat, Royal Institute of International Affairs, p. 154. 
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On the same day, with the occupation of Cairo began the British 
military occupation of Egypt. Nominally, however, the Khedive still 
ruled and Egypt continued under Turkish sovereignty until after the 
outbreak of the 1914-18 war. In December 1914, a British Protectorate 

i was declared over Egypt. It was at the Treaty of Lausanhe in 1923, 
when Turkish sovereignty was renounced as from November 5, 1914. 


During the war period Egyptian political aspirations were dormant. 
When an Allied victory was apparent, an urgent demand arose for 
Egyptian independence and for representation at the coming Peace 
Conference. Negotiations followed in quick succession from here on! : 


Saad-Milner negotiations Nahas-Lampson negotiations. 
Sarwat-Chamberlain __,, Nokrashi-Stansgate __,, 
Adli-Curzon Sidky-Bevin 
Saad-Macdonald ‘ Khashaba-Campbell _,, 
Mahmud-Henderson _,, Salaheldin-Bevin i, 
Nahas-Henderson “ Salaheldin-Stevenson _,, 


Sidky-Chamberlain as 


Some of these negotiations produced temporarily effective results; but 
on the whole ‘they were quite inconclusive. In 1922 the British declared 
Egypt independent and Sultan Fouad proclaimed himself King of Egypt 
as Fouad I. But it will be of help to pause here and go back to an 
earlier period in order to bring to light the main contentions that have 
defeated all effort towards conciliation between the British and Egyptians. 


The main, though not the only, British interest in Egypt lies in the 
Suez Canal which, “‘an integral part of Egypt, is universal means of com- 
munication, as also an essential means of communication, between the 
different parts of the British Empire.”” It was de Lesseps who in 1869 had 
pierced the isthmus and had in so doing been strongly opposed by the 
British. But the Canal’s worth was soon realised by all and when the 
Khedive Ismail placed for sale his foundation shares, numbering 176,602, 
in the Suez Canal Company, the British Government of Disraeli purchased 
them for £ 3,976,582. It is true that the Khedive had offered his shares 


! From an address given by Egyptian Foreign Minister before U.N. in 1951. 
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to people other than the British, but the French, in the interest of friendly 
relations with the British, discouraged the purchase by a French financial 


syndicate. 


In October 1888 the Suez Canal Convention was signed in Constanti- 
nople by Britain, Austria, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, 
Spain, and Turkey.! Its purpose was to ensure that the Canal should 
‘always be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to every vessel 
of commerce or of war, without distinction of flag.’ Britain, however, 
did not declare full adherence to the stipulations of the Convention till April 
1904. In 1909 a request by the Suez Canal Company for extension of the 
concession beyond the date of expiry in 1968 was refused by Egypt. By 
the Treaty of Versailles Britain was recognised to have replaced the 
Ottoman Government as the Power ultimately responsible for ‘ensuring 
the execution’ of the Suez Canal Convention, and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936 provided for its joint defence.2 Until now the Egyptian 
State had derived no direct return at all from the operation of the Canal. 
In 1937, however, the Company agreed to pay a royalty of £3,300,000 to 
Egypt, and to appoint two Egyptians directors to its Central Board. 


The other important bone of contention which has been a cause of 
constant friction in Anglo-Egyptian relations is the status of the Sudan. 
It has been noted that Ibrahim Pasha had penetrated and established 
Egyptian garrisons in the Sudan as far south as Sennar on the Blue Nile 
in 1820. And in 1841, Mohommad Ali had been recognised Governor of 
Nubia, Sennar, Kordofan, and Darfur. These four provinces of the Sudan 
of today have been specifically mentioned in the firman of the Turkish 
Sultan and not the Sudan itself. Then the territory was merely _ the 
Bilad-as-Sudan—the Country of the Blacks. Under the Khedive Ismail, 
Egyptian political and civilizing influences penetrated into hitherto un- 
explored parts of the Sudan. Speaking of the modernising influences of 
Egypt, Anthony M. Galatoli writes in Egypt in Midpassage 


The Khedive Ismail developed the agricultural resources of the 
Sudan by encouraging the cultivation of cotton and establish- 


The Middle East, Royal Jnstitute of International Affairs, p. 148. 
Cf. Article 8 of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. 
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ing cotton factories at Khartoum and Kassala. He also open- 
ed schools in the main inhabited centres of the country.! 


With the British occupation of Egypt in 1882, the religious leader 
Mohammad Ahmad al-Mahdi rebelled in the Sudan against Egyptian 
authority. The British exerted pressure on an unwilling Egypt to eva- 
cuate the Sudan. This further worsened the situation giving the Mahdi 
complete control of the country. Ironically enough in 1898, the British, 
‘for the protection’ of Egypt, chose to reconquer the Sudan. By 1899 
the conquest was complete and on January 10 of the year a Condomin- 
ium was established between Britain and Egypt for the administration of 
the Sudan. Though the Egyptians under this agreement were to be 
equal partners with the British, in reality they were subordinate to the 
latter, without whose consent they could do nothing inthe Sudan. The 
real power was in the hands of the Governor-General and whatever power 
the Egyptians did continue to have in the administration and policies 
to be adopted in the territory rapidly dwindled. 


The Governor-General was vested with ‘supreme military and civil 
command’ of the Sudan and was responsible to the Governments of 
Britain and Egypt through the British Ambassador in Egypt, who was 
charged with general supervision over policy and administrative methods 
in the Sudan. The Governor-General after 1910 had an Advisory Council 
of eight members whom he consulted in matters relating to the promulga- 
tion of laws, ordinances and regulations. The annual budget was 
passed by the Governor-General-in-Council. The Inspector-General of 
Egyptian Irrigation in the Sudan was also allowed to attend meetings 
of the Council (on invitation) on matters affecting irrigation.2 


The Governor General was always British as were all the higher admi- 
nistrative officials. The subordinate staff and the major portion of the 
military costs of occupation (till 1924) and an annual contribution to 
cover the deficits of the Sudan budget (until they ceased in 1940), were 
supplied by Egypt. 





1 Egypt in Midpassage p. 125, quoted in India Quarterly, Oct.-Dec. 1951. 


2A. M. Galatoli: Egypt in Midpassage, p. 138, quoted in Indian Quarterly, 
Oct.-Dec. 1951. 
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Over the opposition of the Egyptian Government, the British Governor- 
General, in June 1948, promulgated an ordinance creating an Executive 
Council of 12 to 18 members, not less than half of whom were to be Sud- 
anese, and a Legislative Assembly consisting of 90 members. Of these 
65 were to be elected Sudanese; 10 nominated members and the rest 
ex-officio members. 


Elections to these bodies were held in December 1948. Here it is 
necessary to survey the position and attitudes of the political parties that 
had emerged in the Sudan out of the influences of the Mahdist revolt on the 
one hand and those that were opposed to the Mahdists on the other. The 
former is under Saiyed Sir Abdur Rahman al-Mahdi, the son of the 
famous Mahdi Mohammad Ahmad. Sir Abdur Rahman is the head 
of the Umma Party, ‘demanding total independence, but at the end of a 
period of tutelage under present British supremacy.’! In the elections of 
1948, this Party took an active part and hence its members dominate the 
Legislative Assembly. 


The elections were boycotted by the parties desiring union with Egypt. 
But later finding that thus they alone would be the losers they did enter 
some candidates who scored heavily in the more politically conscious 
areas—the town areas. They believe that union with Egypt derives from 
common racial, religious and linguistic ties, and it also satisfies the common 
interests of the Sudanese and Egyptians alike. 


The Unionist Party aims at the establishment of a free and democratic 
Sudanese Government. They approve of the dominion status in which 
different states enjoy equal rights and sovereignty. They aim at the termi- 
nation of the Condominium by peaceful means. A free Sudanese Govern- 
ment can be free to enter into agreements or sign treaties with any nation. 
The Unionists represent in the main the educated section of public opinion. 


The Ashiqga Party, by far the most influential and representative in 
the country, and other parties, namely the Unionist, the Unity of the 
Nile Valley Party; and the Liberal Unionists all desire unity with 
Egypt in one form or another and may be said to represent about 88% 





1 The Middle East, Royal Institute of International Affairs, p. 356. 
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of the Sudanese people, oppose the Umma Party and appealed to the 
people to boycott the elections. The appeal was well heeded and the 
results of the elections were most disappointing to the Sudan Government. 
Since most of the other parties had boycotted the elections the Umma 
Party dominates the Legislative Assembly and hence the opposition claim 
that the Legislative Assembly does not represent the Sudanese people. 


The Unity of the Nile Valley Party came into existence in 1946 and it 
stands for the complete unity of the Nile Valley by peaceful means or other- 
wise. One State: Sudanese and Egyptians enjoying equal rights and oblig- 
ations. 


The unfairly elected Assembly met for the first time soon after and a 
Leader was elected, who is now in effect the Prime Minister. The 
Governor-General having consulted him proceeded to appoint the 
Executive Council. According to the Ordinance of June 1948 all members 
of the Legislative Assembly had to be Sudanese, and so too the Under 
Secretaries appointed to serve under Ministers. The composition of the 
Executive Council is as follows! :— 


6 Sudanese 6 Europeans 

Prime Minister (also Agriculture) Civil Secretary 

Minister for Health Legal Secretary 

Minister for Education Financial Secretary 

Minister for Economics and Trade Qa’id (Commander of the Sudan 
Defence Force) 

Minister for Irrigation Director of | Economics § and 
Trade 

One Minister without Portfolio Managing Director of the Sudan 


Plantations Syndicate. 


The Council initiates all Government legislation for submission to the 
Assembly in the form of Bills, but if rejected by the Assembly, a Bill may be 
submitted to the Governor-General and if he gives his assent, it may become 
law as an Ordinance. Private Members’ Bills are allowed but there are 
reserved subjects on which the Assembly cannot legislate. Defence, 
currency and the status of minorities are special subjects which cannot 
be introduced without the consent of the Council. The Governor-General 
retains extensive powers of appointment, dismissal, and veto, and may, in 


1 The Middle East, Royal Institute of International Affairs, p. 359. 
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an emergency, even without the agreement of the British and Egyptian 
Governments ‘by proclamation reserve to himself all or any of the powers 
delegated to the Council or the Assembly’. 


In view of these developments it is hardly unfair of Egypt to accuse the 
British of not living up to the Condominium Agreement, and their 
attempt to wean away the Sudan from Egypt. Egyptians and Sudanese 
Unionists alike claim that the past and present policy of the Sudan Govern- 
ment has spared no effort to foster separatism in the Sudan, and since the 
real authority is in the hands of the British, the way is being paved towards 
a solution that runs contrary to the will of the Sudanese people themselves. 


For the solution of the Sudan problem the Unionists believe that for a 
proper plebiscite the elimination of the British authority in the Sudan is a 
prerequisite. “In view of the fact that the majority of the Sudanese favour 
dominion status under the Egyptian Crown, Britain may well assist in 
carrying out the difficult constitutional scheme...The programme of the 
Blood Brothers! based on Sudanese administrative autonomy and allegiance 
to the Egyptian Crown is sound in that it satisfies the Egyptian aspiration 
for the unity of the Nile Valley and allays Sudanese apprehensions of an 
Egyptian predominance in Sudanese domestic matters.’’2 


Egypt’s attitude towards the Sudanese as expressed by Prime Minister, 
Nokrashi Pasha is as follows: “‘.....As for self-government, had Egypt not 
been forcibly deprived of her rights on the administration of the Sudan, 
the preparation of the Sudanese for self-government would not be 
delayed.” 


Present-day Sudan has an area of about a million square miles, and a 
population of more than seven and a half million inhabitants. Two-thirds 
of the people of the Sudan are Muslims and culturally belong to the Arab 
Middle East. Two of the southern provinces, Equatoria and Upper Nile, 
have a population consisting mainly of native negroes, having 
cultural and social organisations of a primitive, African nature. The 
land and its climate vary between the rainless desert in the north 
(except along the Nile, where the soil is fertile and crops may be grown), 





1 The Ashiqga Party. 


2 A. M. Galatoli: Egypt in Midpassage, p. 141, quoted in India Quarterly, 
Oct.-Dec. 1951. 
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and the tropical south. In between these two regions there is a large belt 
of steppe land with an ample though uncertain rainfall. 


Fundamentally the Sudan is a poor country. There is a small quanti- 
ty of gold and besides this there are no minerals. There are not many 
prospects of industrial development and its raw materials, long staple 
Egyptian cotton, gum and vegetable oils, are not much of a contribution 
to the world supply either.! Lacking in products the Sudan has a low 
purchasing power. Much of its territory is arid or swamp, making 
communications difficult. Most of the Sudanese are cultivators, often 
semi-nomadic, and stock breeders producing only enough for subsistence 
through primitive methods. There are, however, some areas covered by 
development schemes where better yield and more profit and generally 
better conditions exist. In 1939 only 1% of the cultivable area was used. 


Education accounts for only 5 percent of the total expediture. Con- 
sequently education opportunities for Sudanese are limited. Only a neg- 
ligible percentage of the school age children even reach the secondary 
stage. In contrast British officials absorb the greater part of the 
expenditure on the civil service as shown by the following figures for 1946: 


No. of Officials Sum Total of Salaries %of Civil Service Budget 
i ee 771 £E 819,000 61°3 
Sundanese. . . .5330 £E 672,000 38.7 


The Unionist Parties cite examples of this nature bringing out 
the paucity of British claims to progress in the development of the Sudan. 
Over fifty years of British rule have contributed little towards improving 
the lot of the Sudanese in this world of rapid _rogress. 


And now to return to the relations of Britain and Egypt in the light 
of recent events. Anglo-Egyptain relations acquired a new turn 
from the signing of the Treaty of 1936. Previous to this Treaty Egypt 
had been facing internal difficulties, disagreements between the 
parties, and the King and his Parliament. Lack of agreement between 
Egypt and Britain on one hand and internal discord on the other made 
any organised effort towards the making of an effective treaty difficult, 
until in 1935 the Italian invasion of Ethiopia had entirely changed the in- 
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ternational situation and shown Egypt that without Britain she was 
almost defenceless. The outcome of this situation was the formation, at 
the instance of King Fouad, of an all-party ‘United Front.’ 


This facilitated the agreement for the signing of the Treaty of 1936. 
The Treaty was signed on August 26. The main provisions were as 


follows :— 


Article 


1. 
» S 


Il. 


The British military occupation was to be terminated. 


Ambassadors were to be exchanged between the two 
countries. 


Egypt was to become a member of the League of Nations. 


. An Alliance was established between the High Contracting 


Parties consolidating their....good relations. 


. With regard to foreign countries, neither party was to 


adopt “fan attitude which is inconsistent with the Alliance.” 
Or to conclude political treaties inconsistent with the 
provisions of the present treaty. 


“In view of the fact that the Suez Canal, while being an 
integral part of Egypt...(is) an essential means of com- 
munication between the different parts of the Eritish 
Empire, His Majesty the King of Egypt, until such time as 
the High Contracting Parties agree that the Egyptian 
Army is in a position to ensure by its own resources the 
liberty and entire security of navigation of the Canal, 
authorises His Majesty The King and Emperor to station 
forces in Egyptian territory in the vicinity of the Canal... 
The presence of these forces shall not constitute in any 
manner an occupation and will in no way prejudice the 
sovereign rights of Egypt.” 


Confirmed the agreements of January 10 and July 19, 1899, 
covering the Condominium of the Sudan...Egyptian immti- 
gration into the Sudan was to be unrestricted, and there 
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was to be no discrimination...between British and Egyptian 
nationals in the Sudan. 


16. Gave the term of the Treaty as twenty years; ‘nevertheless, 
with the consent of both High Contracting Parties, nego- 
tiations may be entered into at any time after the xpiration 
of ten years after the coming into force of the treaty, with 
a view to such revision as aforesaid.” 


Ratifications of the Treaty were exchanged at Cairo on December 22, 
1936. From the point of view of Anglo-Egyptian relations, it was probably 
unfortunate that only a little over three years had elapsed between the 
signing of the Treaty and the time when Egypt was called upon to undertake 
the obligations assumed under the Alliance. 


The various friendly acts that the British are prone to harp upon, 
namely, assistance in the abolition of the Capitulations, and the proposin g 
of Egypt for membership of the League of Nations, were promised and 
stipulated in the Treaty of 1936, and the British could not have done other- 
wise but help Egypt in what they had taken upon themselves as obligations 
towards that country. These favours cannot be taken to justify Britain’s 
encroachments upon the territory and hence the sovereignty of Egypt. 


Notwithstanding the promises they have made and gone back 
upon and the high moral tone that they adopt when their intransi- 
gence is pointed out to them, it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
the British before and even after the occupation of Egypt have never 
ceased to contrive and conspire, on one pretext or another, to preserve a 
hold on the internal politics of Egypt. The most flagrant instance of 
abuse of trust was the demonstration of British tanks at the Egyptian 
King’s residence to ‘persuade’ him to accept a minister and government 
which he did not want. This happened in 1942. In view of such acts, it is 
difficult to convince the Egyptian people that British intentions in their 
country have become any better than they were seventy years ago. 


Article 5 of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 stipulates that with 
regard to foreign countries, neither party was to adopt “‘an attitude which 
is inconsistent with the Alliance” or to conclude political treaties incon- 
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sistent with the provisions of the present treaty. After this, one has but 
to mention the State of “‘Israel’’. 


Palestine was partitioned against the determined will and in no un- 
certain manner to the detriment of the native population. An alien people 
with deliberately violent and expansionist aims, was planted in the heart 
of Arab territory, bringing in its train the uprooting of a million Arabs 
and the threats of worse.catastrophies. The Powers dominating the UN 
have only encouraged their creature in its defiance of United Nations’ 
principles and decisions on Jerusalem and Arab refugees.! The creation 
of “Isreal” has left acute distrust of the West and especially of Britain 
among the Arab states. 


The leaders of Egypt and other Middle East countries are convinced 
that Britain deliberately encouraged the Arab Powers to embroil them- 
selves and court defeat in Palestine in order to advance British policy in the 
area—an elaborate play for Anglo-American unity and an “Israeli” 
bridgehead in the Arab East. Forgetting then for their own convenience 
the fifth Article of their treaty with Egypt. 


In view of this it is hard for the Arab countries—Egypt in particular— 
to reconcile themselves to any ready-made formula the West may offer, 
be it even for their interest. The defence of the Middle East is, after all, 
the business of the people of the Middle East. The Arab countries justly 
want that before fresh guarantees of territorial integrity and security against 
aggression are offered the damage already done them must be repaired. 
The Arabs and “‘Israel”’ have not yet sat at a conference table and a defence 
organisation including such irreconciliable antagonists cannot be effectively 
launched. 


For a long period the Suez and the Sudan have embittered Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. The breaking point may be said to have been reached. 
Egypt has already abrogated the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 and the 
Condominium agreements of January and July 1899 and has refused to 
discuss the Middle East Pact with the sponsoring Powers unless British 
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troops are withdrawn from the Canal Zone and the Sudan is allowed 
to unite with Egypt as an integral part of the Nile Valley. Egypt con- 
siders both the issues vital to its sovereignty. It can feel no satisfaction 
in being exalted to the status of a founder-member of, and equal partner 
in, the Middle East defence scheme on which it was never consulted and 
of the provisions of which it knew nothing till the proposals were actually 
presented to the Egyptian Government. What further embitters the 
country is the proposed substitution of international occupation of the 
Canal Zone for British occupation. 


The proposals as offered to the Government of Egypt are that “Egypt 
will agree to furnish to the Allied Middle East Command Organisation 
such strategic defence and other facilities on her soil as are indispensable 
for the organisation in peace-time of defence of the Middle East. 


“She will undertake to grant the forces of the Allied Middle East 
Command all necessary facilities and assistance in the event of war, immi- 
nent menace of war, or apprehended international emergency, including 
the use of Egyptian ports, airfields and means of communication”. 


It is hoped that “Egypt would agree to the Allied Supreme Command- 
der’s headquarters being located in her territory’. 


In keeping with the spirit of these arrangements, it would be under- 
stood that “the present British base in Egypt would be formally handed 
over to the Egyptians on the understanding that it would simultaneously 
become an Allied base within the Allied Middle East Command, with full 
Egyptian participation in the running of this base in peace and war. 


“That the strength of the Allied forces of participating nations to be 
stationed in Egypt in peace-time would be determined between the parti- 
cipating nations, including Egypt, from time to time as progress is made 
in building up the forces of the Allied Middle East Command. 


“An Egyptian air defence organisation, including both Egyptian and 
Allied forces, would be set up under the command of an officer with joint 
responsibility to the Egyptian Government and to the Allied Middle East 
Command for the protection of Egypt and Allied bases”. 
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Along with the above proposals the British presented separate pro- 
posals concerning the Sudan. The attitude of the British being : “His 
Majesty’s Government do not agree that the defence of the Middle East 
and the Sudan question are in any way connected...... 


The Egyptians reiterated their previous stand that all matters involving 
Egypt and Britain areintimately connected with the questions of the removal 
of British forces from the Zone and the Sudan, and unless the British agree 
with Egypt’s demands Egypt refuses to participate in the Middle East 
Command. 


Late in 1951, speaking before the United Nations, the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister asked: “Who authorised the British to speak for the 
Sudan?” Later he quoted from the British Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill’s 
book, The River War: “‘...If the reader will look at the map of the Nile 
system he cannot fail to be struck by its resemblance to a palm tree. At 
the top the green and fertile area of the Delta spreads like the graceful 
leaves and foilage. The stem is perhaps a little twisted, for the Nile makes 
a vast bend in flowing through the desert. South of Khartoum the 
likeness is again perfect, and the roots of the tree begin to stretch deeply 
into the Sudan. 


“TI can imagine no better illustration of the intimate and sympathetic 
connection between Egypt and the southern province. The advantage of 
the connection is mutual; for if the Sudan is naturally and geographically 
an integral part of Egypt, Egypt is no less essential to the development 
of the Sudan.”’2 


The Foreign Minister challenged the British to leave the Sudan and 
agree to a free plebiscite in the Sudan, under the auspices of the United 
Nations. To this challenge the British Embassy in Cairo gave the 
feeble excuse : ‘“‘The Sudanese people had not yet reached the degree of 
national consciousness which would make them apt to realise what a 
plebsicite of this sort would mean to them.” Well may Egypt argue ‘self- 





1 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1950-2, p. 11773. 
2 From an address given by Egyptian Foreign Minister before U.N. in 1951. 
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determination’ under the British Crown! Self-determination under the 
Egyptian Crown would be self-determination no less! 


Besides the political and strategic sides of the controversy, important 
psychological factors are involved. The Secretary-General of the Arab 
League has remarked that the British occupation of Egypt has given the 
Egyptians an inferiority complex. The Egyptians believe that a treaty 
with Britain is a poor safeguard of their national sovereignty. The 
faith destroyed by the armed dictation by the British in 1942 (admittedly 
outside the provisions of the Treaty of 1936) has not been restored. Also 
the Egyptians are in no mood to “accept a foreign policy ordered for them 
by the great Powers on the assumption that it is the best for them.” 


They are insisting on the right to make their own policies, which need 
not run counter to policies which they are being asked to accept. 


Sir M. Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan offered to help 
negotiate a settlement between the Egyptians and the British. But Britain 
refuses to countenance acceptance of the abrogation of the 1936 Treaty 
by Egypt. It is hoped that a solution will eventually be attained but it is 
for Britain to answer to the question of the Pakistan Foreign Minister: 
‘Which is worth more, the letter of the treaty or the friendship and coopera- 
tion of Egypt?’ 


The reason given for the continued presence of British troops on 
Egyptian soil is the fear that a vacuum will result by their absence and 
Egypt, defenceless, will fall prey to some imperialist power. How afraid 
the imperialists are of imperialism! It is hard to imagine that 10,000 British 
troops (the number allowed by the Treaty of 1936) can hold back the enemy 
feared, if he chooses to march in that direction. 


The realisation is altogether lacking that the pepoles of the Middle East 
have a point of view and that their friendship and willing cooperation is 
essential to ensure the success of any plans offered for common benefit. 
It is assumed that the display of force is an adequate reply to demand for 
justice and fear caused by demonstrations of the navy a satisfactory 
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substitute for the willing consent of a people. Unless this mentality receives 
a firm check, it augurs ill for the cooperation of the strong and the weak. 
Who should know this better than the British? They have had experience 
enough. 


The West sneers today at the fanatic nationalism of Eastern countries. 
May one ask: Has not the West passed through this very fanatic nationalism 
in its own making? But this attitude is typical of Western views. They 
seek to solve problems in the East without taking the people concerned 
into consideration. 


From 1882 onwards the British have been in Egypt for the purpose of 
protection of the Khedive, then, the protection of foreigners...the pro- 
tection of the poor...the protection of minorities...the protection of vested 
interests...the protection of British communications and now they have 
appointed themselves as defenders of the Middle East. 


Today they are defending Egypt and by shedding Egyptian blood? 
And defending Egypt against what? 


Events in Egypt after hostilities had taken on a violent character 
at the end of 1951 continued unabated into 1952 and an undeclared war 
between Egypt and Britain existed showing no signs of reconciliation until 
King Farouk whose position was rendered almost as shaky as that of the 
British, dismissed the Wafd Government of Nahas Pasha and summoned 
Ali Maher Pasha, a tried old friend who has served twice before as Prime 
Minister. As Chief of the Royal Cabinet when King Farouk came to the 
throne as a boy of sixteen and as Premier at the outbreak of World 
War II. 


Conciliatory tempers are apparent from the trend of happenings and 
statements of those involved in the dispute. But special care and tact 
have to be shown by both parties now more than ever in order to bring 
about a more lasting and peaceful solution. For the bitterness that pre- 
ceded this change had not sprung from superficial causes; and unless the 
issues involved are tackled with justice and understanding the smouldering 
fires may burst into flames again, and with consequences more terrible, 
than have so far raged. 








